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OUR FEATHER FARM 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘WE may as well put up the shutters at once!’ 
said I, with the bitterness of sheer despair in my 
heart and in my voice. As I spoke, from my 
leathern arm-chair in the trim bank parlour, where 
the white flowers of the jasmine-creeper peeped 
coyly through the deep window, I could see through 
the open door into the bank itself. Very quiet 
and deserted the latter looked, with its matted 
floor and counter of well-worn mahogany, the 
wire-blinds, the fire-buckets, the copper scoop and 
scales, and the loud-ticking office clock, that kept 
up its pertinacious beat with irritating regular- 
ity. We were not much disturbed by customers 
at Dullingham, except on market-days, but I 
thought I had never seen the old place wear such 
an aspect of hopeless stagnation. 

‘No, no, Master Morris—beg pardon, Mr War- 
burton, now—while there is life there is hope, sir. 
It would break my heart, I think, to see us 
gazetted. Ifwe could but get some small supply 
ef ready cash—two thousand pounds or so—we 
might keep our heads above water.’ So spoke the 
old cashier, little, faithful, formal Mr Pritchard, 
whose shining bald head was among my very 
earliest recollections. 

‘If you think so, Pritchard,’ said I, wavering, 
¢the reversion might bring as much, or more ; but 
Iam afraid it would only be a stop-gap—another 
sop to Cerberus.’ 

Times were changed with the long-established 
country banking firm of Crump and Warburton, 
in which, for three generations, my kith and kin 
had been concerned, and which deservedly bore an 
honoured name through all that southern county 
of which Dullingham is an ancient market-town. 
It had been all very well in Old Crump’s lifetime 
(I really owe an apology to the shade of my great- 
uncle for thus unceremoniously describing him, 
but such was the name by which he was every- 
where known), for he was one of those quaint, 
stiff-backed men of business who never venture out 


of their depth. But my father, who succeeded him 
as head of the firm, was unluckily drawn into a 
more modern and speculative style of banking, 
and we had suffered heavy loss by the bursting of 
certain pretentious bubble-companies in London. 
Then, at my father’s death, I found myself sole 
surviving partner, and was soon compelled to sink 
my small private fortune in the apparently un- 
availing effort to keep the good ship, Crump and 
Warburton, afloat. And now, while depositors, 
warned by some strange instinct which leads rats 
to desert a falling house, were leaving us, and bills 
coming due, the collapse of a new association in 
the City had deprived us of a portion of our 
remaining assets. Bankruptcy stared us in the 
face. 

But the old cashier, a most excellent accountant, 
was, for once, more sanguine than myself, his 
junior. He was confident that a timely supply of 
money would enable us to meet our engagements ; 
and he pointed out to me, with an array of figures 
to back his opinion, that we had still resources, 
and might recover our old position, could we 
but keep our credit untarnished. ‘I don’t like 
to press you about selling that reversion, Master 
Morris,’ said the old clerk, unconsciously reverting 
to the familiar mode of address that dated from my 
childhood, ‘and it is certainly a sacrifice. But, for 
the good name of Crump and Warburton’—— 

‘For the good name of the old house, and to 
clear us fairly with the world, I broke in with a 
warmth pardonable in a man of four-and-twenty, 
‘I would give my last crust. Let me, if we are to 
break, at least finish as an honest man, owing no 
one a sixpence, Besides, Aunt Letty is a fine, 
tough old lady, who may outlive me any day. I'll 
sell the reversion.’ 

Now, the reversion which I had agreed to sell 
was simply my contingent life-interest in a sum of 
money bequeathed by my bachelor great-uncle, 
Crump, and which had been thus curiously settled. 
The first usufruct of the money, which was in 
the Three-per-cents, Consols, and produced some- 
thing over six hundred a year, free from income- 
tax, had been given to my aunt, Miss Letitia 
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Crump, a card-playing spinster resident at Bath. 
I came next, since it was presumed that Aunt 
Letty, fifty-two at the time of Mr Crump’s death, 
would never marry, nor, five years later, would 
her marriage have materially affected my pros- 
pects. After myself, and should I, too, die child- 
less, the six hundred a year reverted to a distant 
relation in Wales, a curate with a large family. I, 
Morris Warburton, being twenty-four, and in per- 
fect health, and my aunt being thirty-three years 
older, my life-interest was of course saleable. 

‘A leetle speculative, of course,’ said the steady, 

hment-cheeked lawyer—Mr Docket it was, of 
Docket, Drafter, and Ferret, in Rolls Buildings, to 
whom I had gone at this pinch—‘ but property, my 
dear sir, property. It so happens that we have a 
client, formerly engaged in extensive mercantile 
transactions in South America, who sometimes 
invests loose capital in such securities as those 
which you have to offer, and he was inquiring for 
something of the sort so lately as last week, Could 
you make it convenient to look in to-morrow ; no, 
next day, at three o’clock, and be introduced to Mr 
Touchet ?’ 

I did look in at three o’clock on the day speci- 
fied, and I was formally introduced to Mr Touchet. 
A little, dry, sallow-featured man was this latter, 
with a small, restless pair of eyes, pale in colour, 
and distrustful as to expression, which me much 
reminded me of that of an elephant. e was 
dressed in rusty black, his neck-tie was white, but 
crumpled and ill arranged, and he had a frill to 
the bosom of his shirt, in which was stuck a great 
emerald brooch, while he had heavy rings on his 
fingers. The fingers were clean enough, though, 
which those of your Houndsditch or Minories 
capitalist seldom are, and indeed Mr Touchet, well 
washed and well brushed, but quaint of garb and 
manner, was evidently the eccentric wealthy old 
bachelor that the solicitor had described him to be. 
Docket, Drafter, and Ferret had been my great- 
uncle’s lawyers, and had copies of his will and the 
other necessary documents ready for inspection ; 
and since buyer and seller were both clients, much 
valuable time was saved. But there were some 
difficulties as to price; and I had three or four 
interviews with Mr Touchet, sometimes at his 
office in Baytree Court, City, and sometimes in 
Rolls Buildings. At last, r much discussion, 
an agreement was arrived at. I was to receive two 
thousand six hundred pounds ; and my life-interest 
in Aunt Letty’s six hundred a year was to be made 
over to Caleb w Touchet, Esq. (people 
who lend money, or deal in it, seem to possess a 

ciality for the very oddest of Christian names), 
of the Hollies, Dorking, in the county of Surrey. 

While the papers were pop | drawn out in all 
the = and ceremony of clerkly copper-plate 
and “| verbiage, Mr Touchet, who fad now 

wn very friendly, invited me to spend a few 

ys at his Dorking villa with the arboricultural 
appellation. It was—such was its owner’s modest 
commendation—a ‘neat little box. He, its lord, 
could ‘give me some shooting, on a small scale, of 
course ;’ and Dorking had the additional merit of 
being so closely linked to London by the iron 
road, that I could attend to business just as well 
from there as if I continued to occupy my Baker 
Street lodgings. I was certainly not in high spirits, 
for I had serious doubts as to the stability of the 
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Universal Credit Company, a tremendous concern, 

to the fortunes of which pe little banks like 

ours were attached like cockboats to a stately 
; but I did not like to refuse, and I went. 

Suburban, or quasi-suburban villas are not com- 
monly much to the taste of a genuine countryman 
like myself, although I acknowledge their good 
points—the smooth roads, well kept, watered, and 
dg. ea by police, and bordered by neatly 
trimmed hedges, that inclose ultra-green meadows, 
with prize cows condescendingly cropping the 

I own that the ens are aon with 
flowers and luscious with fruit, that there are 
acres of conservatory and melon-frame, that the 
lawns are of unruffled velvet, and the houses as 
resplendent as spotless stucco and burnished plate- 
= windows can make them. But still, as a rule, 

do not feel myself at home amid these urban 
ruralities. The Hollies impressed me more favour- 
ably than most of its compeers. It was, in part 
at least, an old house, built when Dorking was 
considered as — a country town, cut off from 
the metropolis by highwaymen-haunted commons 
and leafy lanes; and there were old trees and 
dense shrubs, and mellow red walls, where the 
peaches clung lovingly to the worm-eaten trellis- 
work. The gardens were large and well stocked ; 
and there were eighty or ninety acres of land, 
which Mr Touchet grandiloquently called the 
Home Farm, and on which he spent more, I sus- 
pect, than he would have cared to acknowledge. 

Indeed, my entertainer, who in London was the 
keen, suspicious, restless man of business whom we 
so often see, underwent a notable change when he 
came down to the tiny estate that his gains had 
enabled him to purchase. At the Hollies, he dis- 
carded his black coat for a loose velveteen shooting- 
jacket with a dog-whistle hanging to the topmost 
button-hole, wore gaiters, thick boots, and a wide- 
awake hat, and did his best to play the uncongenial 
part of a country squire. It was a grand spectacle, 
to see him tasting samples of corn on a market-day, 
or chatting about crops to cynical rustics, or super- 
intending the feeding of his two or three broods of 
young ee, or going about the grounds with 

alf-a-dozen dogs, utterly indifferent to his voice 
and whistle, or to the cracking of his whip, In- 
deed, the dogs and the people had found out the 
soft side of his nature, the hard side of which was 
alone visible among his business connections in 
London. His labourers did as little work as they 
chose at fancy wages. His cattle and horses were 
overfed. His gardens produced fruit and flowers 
at a cost far exceeding their net value at the 
dearest West End shops, and his pensioners were 
legion. For, to do him justice, the ex-merchant 
had vigorously taken up that best and most gracious 
part of a squire’s duty, which consists in caring for 
the wants of his poor neighbours, and the distribu- 
tion of flannel, soup, and coals was liberal indeed ; 
while many a jelly or other delicacy, and many a 
basketful of choice grapes, found its way from the 
Hollies to the bedside of some village invalid who 
craved for daintier food than the usual spare diet 
of the cottage. 

Mr Touchet was, as I have said, a bachelor. His 
sister, Miss Barbara, who was older than he was, 
and taller, but very like him in face and figure, 
kept house for him ; while under his roof resided 
his orphan niece, whose father and mother had 
both died in South America. And Miss Palmer— 
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Alice Palmer—was not in the least like either of 
her two elderly relatives. ; 

Alice was but twenty years o , and vi 
pretty, with a slender that 
off the whiteness of her forehead and the deli- 
cate paleness of her soft cheek, and beautifully 
shaped dark eyes. She was pale, certainly, but at 
times a dainty colour, not red, but rather rose-pink, 
would rise unbidden to heighten her loveliness. 
Had she been less fair to look upon, she would 
still have had charms in my eyes, being good as 
well as pretty, and accomplished to boot. I have 
heard finer singers and more skilful musicians, but 
never, I think, a voice of which the lower notes had 
such a wistful sweetness, or a more liquid ‘series of 
soft sounds than those which the ivory keys of the 
iano or the strings of her harp yielded under the 
ight pressure of her slender fingers. She had 


semi-tropical splendours beyond the South Atlantic, 
and I was never tired of hearing her describe her 
old home in Brazil, with the fire-flies glancing 
through the dark foliage of the magnolias, or the 
hacienda beside the broad silvery stream of the 
Plate River. 
I had a good knowledge cf Spanish, having 
two years in a merchant’s counting-house at 
lona, and could therefore gather the sense as 
well as the sound of Miss Palmer’s favourite songs, 
which were wholly unintelligible to most of the 
neighbours who came to enjoy her uncle’s hospi- 
tality. I do not mind—why should I !—admitting 
at once that I soon fell hopelessly, deeply in 
love with Alice. When I say hopelessly, the 
word not only implies that this was no ephemeral 
fancy, but one of those passions that last a lifetime, 
but also marks the fact that I had no reasonable 
expectation of ever calling Alice my wife. She 
longed to a rich family, I to an impoverished 
one. Already I had been obliged to practise more 
self-denial than is usual with men of my age, and 
to curtail my personal expenditure within narrow 
limits, and 1 well knew that no sudden change of 
fortune, no rapid uplifting of the old bank out of 
the mire of adversity, was possible. With hard 
work and tolerable luck, I might keep the ship 
from sinking, maintain our honest name, and gradu- 
ally emerge from the slippery pitfalls of specula- 
tion. But I must be content, as Pritchard was, 
with a — salary, and could no more dream of 


‘Pooh, pooh! he’s quite strong. <A chest like 
that of a horse, I tell you—never out of breath at 
the steepest hill, and vaults a stile as if he were 
aschoolboy. He’ll live, Sister Bab., trust me,’ said 
the husky voice of my entertainer, suddenly, be- 
neath the open window of my bedroom, as I stood, 
musing, behind the screen of red-leaved American 
creepers basking in the autumn sunshine. 

. the same,’ said or snapped Miss Barbara : 
‘I wish youd never seen him. 

‘Ah! you think I have been “done,” do you, 
Bab.,’ returned her brother, with his chuckling 
_—_ ‘No, no; a very good life indeed, and a 
good bargain. I asked the lad down here on pur- 
pose, to make sure of it before signing the papers.’ 

These last words made me wince, for I now per- 
ceived that the conversation, to which I at 
first paid scanty heed, concluding it to concern the 
merits of some newly hired ener or farm-servant, 


was really about myself. Feeling that I was bound 


spent several years of her short life among the | h 


in honour no longer to play the part of an involun- 
tary eaves-dropper, I coughed, as people do upon 
the stage, and tried to close the window ; but the 
elderly celibates below were slightly deaf, and the 
woodwork of the sash was warped from the effects 
of weather, so that the discourse between brother 
and sister went on unchecked. 

be Caleb, you think yourself very wise,’ 
grumbled the spinster ; ‘I only hope Alice isn’t 
ee to like this young Warburton better 

an 


But down came the window-sash with a slam, 
and I heard no more. What I had heard, however, 
was calculated to awaken that delicious flutter of 
the pulse, to arouse that delightful ferment of the 
blood, that half blissful, half care-fraught feeling 
which only lovers know, and which would prob- 
ably, to either Caleb Touchet or his sister Bar' 

ave - as unintelligible as a chorus of 
Aristophanes. Could it be that Alice did care for 
me! That I loved her, I knew well enough; but 
she—— Well, well, there are times when a flash 
of light seems to illumine the dark places of the 
soul, and we see clear where we had groped in 
uncertainty. From slight signs—a downcast look, 
a momentary glance, a chance word, the lightest 
pressure of a soft hand, I gathered together cor- 
roborative evidence that made me half glad, half 
sorry. Alice was out of my reach, but I did think 
she liked me a little. 

Two days more, and my visit at the Hollies 
came to an end in the due fitness of things, and 
Mr Touchet and I went up to London and to Rolls 
Buildings, to ‘sign, seal, and deliver” The deeds 
were signed, the money paid, and now, as was 
evident by my late entertainer’s manner of shaking 
me by the hand and wishing me good-bye, one at 
least of us considered’ all to be over, personally, 
between Caleb Carnagrew Touchet and Morris 
Warburton. I have said that, even previous to my 
visit to the Dorking villa, my relations with the 
rich {ogg of my poor reversion had become 
friendly. This was so; but then men like Mr 
Touchet, who have made many voyages and dwelt 
in several cities, wear their friendships loosely, 
and are ready to give a glass of wine or a cigar to 
hundreds of good fellows, whom they would see 
hanged to-morrow with the most serene philosophy. 
I had been asked to the Hollies because it was 
worth while narrowly scrutinising ‘a life’ on the 
duration of which the ex-South American merchant 
was about to stake his money. The life seemed to 
him a good one ; he had bought, and 2 the pur- 
chase-money ; the thing was at an end. 

But it was not quite at an end, for, since a 
solicitor’s office is hardly fitted for the discussion 
of the subject on which I had to speak, I was 
obliged to ask Mr Touchet to favour me with a 
few minutes’ conversation in the Temple Gardens. 
In its historical associations, at anyrate, the spot 
was calculated to be the scene of a more romantic 
interview than ours, though I doubt if Mr Touchet 
cared much, or perhaps knew much, about White 
and Red Roses, a Le a called Shakspeare, 
and the rival Houses of York and Lancaster. But 
he flew into a great ro hee long. 

So, sir, he said, ‘this is the way, is it, that you 
repay my hospitality, and be hanged to you! 
Making love to my niece under my very nose, and 
so slily too, in your confounded demure way, with 


your musical humbug, and your art humbug, and 
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our littery’ [Mr Touchet meant literary] ‘humbug. 

You made up to Alice, did you, expecting me to 

say: “Bless ye, my children!” But, by George! 

a my savings jingle in your empty cash- 


‘Mr Touchet, I said, interrupting him, ‘a young 
man should bear much from an old one, and espe- 
cially from his host of two hours since, but not every- 
thing. I can excuse your impatience, your anger 
even, but you must not do me wilful injustice. I 
was guided by no such sordid movements as your 
words impute, when I learned to love your niece. 
I would marry her to-morrow, were I but rich 
enough to offer her a home worthy of her, were 
you reduced to poyerty fivefold greater than that 
with which you now taunt me. As it is, although I 
believe that my affection for your niece is recipro- 
cated, I have forborne to entangle Miss Palmer's 
trustful and tender nature in the meshes of what 
must in any case prove a long, and may but too 
probably be a hopeless engagement. I have 
restrained myself from asking her for any pledge.’ 

‘Very kind of you!’ snorted out Mr Touchet, 
looki ives at me. 

Before we parted, however, I had succeeded in 
bringing the old man to a more reasonable state 
of mind; and he at last admitted that, personally 

ing, he not the ~ 
objection to me my uncle by marriage. It 
the money that interposed a fatal, 
impassable barrier between Alice and me. That 
my small provincial bank, damaged and leaky, 
should at best do more than humbly payits way, 
and yield a bare maintenance, was most un- 
noe d ; while men like Mr Touchet prize too 
highly the gold for which they have toiled and 

lotted to allow it lightly to slip from their grasp. 

e told me frankly that he was a ‘warm’ man, 
better off, perhaps, than I guessed, and that Alice 
would come into every sixpence of his hoards, on 
the one condition of her marrying to his satisfac- 
tion. ‘Not, mind you, that I’d have her buckled 
for life to a chap she did not fancy, or who would 
not treat her well, but girls of her age change 
their minds easily ; and she, with her accomplish- 
ments, sir, and education, and looks, and prospects 
—a sprig of nobility is what she should look for, 
or else a substantial man. Now, good luck to you, 
and get this silly dream out of your head as early 
as possible.’ 

travelled down to Dullin; we without paying 
much more attention to the iliar scenery than 
a somnambulist might have done, for my heart 
was heavy, and my brain torpid. When I reached 
the bank, I found Pritchard, whom I had fore- 
warned of my arrival, awaiting me at the door. 

‘You haven't heard the news?’ he cried breath- 


‘News! what news?’ I asked, with a little 
reviving curiosity. 

‘The Universal Credit Comey has stopped 
Hopeless smash. Not 

und and Ransom write me word—to pay a half- 
crown dividend in the — They discounted 
those last anaes of ours that the manager 
promised to hold over. Round and Ransom have 
them, and press for immediate reimbursement,’ 
gasped out the old cashier breathlessly. 

‘That is the death-blow,’ said I. And we did 
put up the shutters. 

Some dismay, and somewhat of a compassionate 


-would pay twelve-and-sixpence as a dividend. 


feeling, spread through the county when it was 
known that the oan old house of Crump and 
Warburton could no longer face the storms of the 
modern commercial world, but had closed its doors, 
and avowed itself insolvent. Many pitied us—I 
speak of the firm, from habit, in its old corporate 
character—and those who blamed were not spite- 
ful in their censure. It was rumoured from the 
first that we should pay a large dividend ; and our 
involuntary errors seemed trifling when compared 
with the staring sins of that huge, brazen impostor, 
the Universal Credit, which had dragged down in 
its merited fall a hundred tributaries. Still, it 
was painful to be the subject of comments in the 
local newspapers, of the rude wit of street-boys, 
who chalked doggerel sonnets on our lately respect- 
able door, and of the condolence of neighbours 
vain of their superior wisdom. 

‘Now, Mr Warburton, how lucky that you were 
not in time to embark that two thousand six 
hundred, the price of your reversion, in the poor 
old business,’ said Mr Pritchard, pushing up his 
spectacles, and rubbing his forehead with his short 
forefinger. ‘A day earlier, and the mischief would 
have been done. As it is, you have something in 
hand with which to begin life anew.’ 

‘I must begin it as an honest man, old friend, or 
not at all,’ I answered. ‘I consider that sum to 
be as answerable for the bank’s debts as if I had 
found it in the bank till. If only we can give 
each creditor his due, I shall not care much that 
I have to earn my bread for the future before I 
can eat it’ On which Pritchard first called his 
employer a foolish lad, and then shook hands with 
me, and began to cry. 

At first, the most sanguine of the newsmongers 
had thought and said that Crump and Warburton 


Then the rumour ranged to six half-crowns, and 
next to nineteen shillings, But when it was pub- 
licly announced that the old bank would pay no 
less than twenty shillings in the pound, and that 
this desirable result had been brought about by 
the deliberate sacrifice of the proprietor’s private 
means, there was only too much of local enthu- 
siasm expressed at what was after all but an act of 
common honesty. Some of the depositors were 
loath and ashamed to take back their cash in full, 
and wanted to leave a balance in our hands, and 
certain country firms begged to keep their accounts 
with us open. It was a compliment, certainly, 
when the London Provincial Bank, an association 
far older and more solid than the blatant impostor 
that had crushed us beneath its ruins, offered the 
magic wand of its gold-compelling credit to set 
Crump and Warburton up again. But banking 
with borrowed capital was not to my taste, and the 
well-meant proffer was civilly declined. No, we 
had failed; but we could say more truly than 
Francis I. that ‘all was lost but honour’ That 
remained to us: the surliest farmer, the most 
pinched and pinching of widows, the most distrust- 
ful of rural tradesmen, could not say that he or 
a had lost a farthing by the collapse of the old 
ouse. 

‘But what are adh ay to live on, Master Morris?’ 
was Mr Pritchard’s anxious inquiry. His own 
annuity, or rather his bundle of tiny annuities, 
rape from time to time with the savings of 

is self-denying life, would suffice to maintain one, 
but not two—or else I verily believe that the 
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faithful old clerk would have volunteered to share 
his crust with his hereditary ex-employer. 

‘On my earnings, I suppose,’ I answered as 
cheerily as I could. ‘It is no great hardship, after 
all, for a strong young fellow like myself to be 
dependent on his own exertions for his dinner. 
When all is paid, there will be a little money left. 
I can look out for an opening, and’—— 

‘Please, sir, here’s the message—and here’s the 
receipt,’ said a smart urchin in the uniform of the 
telegraph messengers, whom Kezia, the red-headed 
ake -all-work, had shewn into the room. I 
signed the receipt, and dismissed the delicate Ariel 
of the electric wire; but it was not until some 
minutes afterwards, and with a dulled curiosity, 
that I broke open the official envelope. + 

The telegram was from Starchey, my aunt’s 
invaluable maid. Aunt Letitia had died suddenly, 
immediately on returning from a whist-party at 
the house of one of her old friends, Mrs Admiral 
Buntline, in Milsom Crescent. She had uttered 
but one or two articulate phrases after the fatal 
seizure, one of which consisted of the ambiguous 
word ‘revoke,’ while the others, ‘odd trick,’ and 
‘trumping your partner’s best suit,’ had clearly 
reference to the game of which she hadso long been 
a votary. D she was, however, and the dis- 
tracted Starchey had addressed me (at great length, 
for the message was of lavish proportions), as the 
nearest surviving relative of her late mistress. 

Well, we buried poor Aunt Letty decently. 
She had left about as much money in her desk and 
in her banker’s hands as carried out the provisions 
of her will, for paying her funeral expenses, and 
leaving Starchey with new mourning, forty-nine 
sovereigns, a wardrobe of old-fashioned tabbinets 
and brocades, two India shawls, a set of green ivory 
chessmen, and thirty-two volumes of sermons. 
That I regretted the old lady much, I cannot say. 
She had never liked me, having an instinctive 
antipathy to boys, and I well remembered her tart 
reproofs, and the hard tap, tapping of her thimble- 
shod finger when I was very little. But she was 
the last of my known relatives, and I grieved for 
her, though not very acutely. 

Mr Touchet, whom I saw in London imme- 
diately after this event, was almost restored to his 
ancient cordiality in his intercourse with myself, 
so intensely did he hug himself in exultation at 
his superior cleverness in making the bargain con- 
cerning the reversionary interest. It is true that 
neither he nor any other man could reasonably have 
calculated on my unlucky aunt’s being carried off 
by a fit of ‘perplexity,’ according to the dictum of 
her maid. But every one likes to win, and the 
rapidity with which his investment had begun to 
fructify put him into great good-humour. Aunt 
Letty’s six hundred a year was his own now, and he 
could afford to bestow a kind thought on the poor 
fellow left out in the cold. ‘Well, you can’t do 
better than emigrate,’ he said, when I had given 
him an outline of my plans, such as they were, in 
answer to his inquiry. ‘And mind you,’ pursued 
the old bachelor in a more earnest manner than 
before, ‘I am not one of those who bawl out the 
word emigration as if it were a patent medicine 


- Warranted to cure all complaints. Your money— 


didn’t you say it would be under two hundred 
pounds ?—goes for nothing beyond kit, and passage, 
and expenses while you look about you. And if 
you had a small capital—a few hundreds—you 


would do no good with it, though a working-man 
with savings might. Big capitalists—not the small 
fry—and stout-limbed, hard-headed, sober labourers, 
thrive in a colony. Have the courage to be the 
last of these two, and who knows if you may not 
some day develop into the first !’ 

I thanked Mr Touchet for his advice, and we 
parted. Our interview had been one of painful 
restraint in one respect at least, since I had not 
ventured to ask news of Alice, and he, though 
polite and even cordial, had been significantly 
silent as to the female members of his family. 
‘One word more,’ said the ex-merchant as we shook 
hands, ‘and it is worth listening to, from an old 
man who has spent the best years of his life in 
tough work under a furnace-heat: don’t be too 
bookish when you get out there. The white-fisted 
gentlemen who write a good hand, and know lan- 
~— dead and living, are just so much live 
umber, where an English cheap-Jack would thrive, 
and a mud-lark make a living. Remember, that 
in a new country the true Tom Tiddler’s Ground, 
the place where fortunes are picked up, lies always 
in the open air—not in wharfside offices and stores, 
where a sorry imitation of Europe is maintained,’ 

But as we mortals must take what lies within 
our reach, and as an old friend of my father’s was 
able to recommend me to a wool-dealer in Buenos 
Ayres, while I had no sort of introduction to any 
other colony, my choice was soon made. To make 
the long voyage to South America with a desk and 
a stool in a counting-house as the goal of the ex- 
pedition, might not at first sight appear very exhil- 
arating, but 1 was thankful to have ; sa with shams 
and make-believes, and to brace myself for sound, 
hard work in a new sphere of activity. ‘You’ll 
find old Pinson—he is a Frenchman, who always 
boasts, after dinner, that he came into Rouen a 
barefooted boy, to seek work in any mill or ware- 
house, and that now he owns houses and rentes in 
Paris—a good fellow in his way. If you please 
him, he’ll give you a chance of fortune ; if not, 
he’ll screw the value of every centime of salary, 
and more, out of you in the shape of incessant 
drudgery, but the salary will be forthcoming on 

ay-day, even then. I don’t think you can do 
etter,’ said my introducer. 

Nor did I. So, buying what was necessary, I 
took my passage in the fine, fast-sailing screw 
steam-packet Bolivar, and left England with few, 
indeed, to shake me by the hand at parting. Per- 
haps, ere I returned, should I ever do so, Alice 
would be married and settled. Who could tell 
what was to be! ; 
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WueEn Sheridan, in an angry fit, vowed he would 
cut his son off with a shilling, the imperturbable 
Tom quietly inquired: ‘ Where will you get it, 
sir?’ Sheridan’s threat would come naturally to 
a comedy-writer, ‘I'll cut you off with a shilling, 
sir!’ being a sentence familiar in the mouths of 
fathers in that gas-lighted world, which exists only 
between the hours of seven and eleven P.M.—a 
world wherein, by some mysterious but inexorable 
law, every well-to-do old —— is plagued with 
a rebellious son or troublesome nephew, who will 
fall in love with the wrong young woman. Upon 
the stage, + resentment is ever short-lived. 
Outside it, old hearts are not always so easily 
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melted ; and many a one has found himself, or 
herself, not only cut off with a shilling, but 
otherwise remembered in such a way as to make 
them wish they had been altogether forgotten. 
‘Whereas it hath been my misfortune,’ wrote 
John George of Lambeth, ‘to be made very 
uneasy by Elizabeth George, my wife, for many 

ears from our marriage, by her turbulent be- 

viour ; for she was not content with despising 
my admonitions, but contrived every method to 
make me unhappy. She was so perverse in 
her nature that she would not be reclaimed, 
but seemed only to be born to be a plague to 
me. The strength of Samson, the knowledge of 
Homer, the prudence of Augustus, the cunning of 
Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the subtilty of 
Hannibal, and the watchfulness of Hermogenes, 
could not have sufficed to subdue her ; for no skill 
or force in the world would make her good. And 
as we have lived separate and apart from each 
other eight years, and she having perverted her 
son to leave and totally abandon me, therefore I 
give her one shilling only.’ William Darley, of 
Ash, Hertfordshire, left the same sum to his wife, 


«Mary, in recompense of her having picked his 


me of sixty guineas, and taken up money in 
is name, without his leave and license. A sailor, 
hailing from Bristol, directed his executors to pay 
over one shilling to his relict, that she might bu 
hazel-nuts therewith, as he well knew she took 
more pleasure in cracking nuts than in mending 
the holes in his stockings. An honest old lighter- 
man left his son a shilling to hire a porter to 
away the next badge and frame he stole; and 
equally explicit as to the p to which his 
legacy was to be applied was Joseph Swain, who 
bequeathed John Abbot and his wife one shilling 
between them, to buy each of them a halter, in 
case the sheriff should be unprovided with the 
articles when they required them. Thomas Bet- 
ton of Hoxton must have been a man of many 
ievances, for he cut off his three sons and his 
rother Timothy with a shilling apiece, and left 
twenty-two thousand pounds in charge of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, with instructions to devote 
half the interest accruing therefrom to rescuing 
Englishmen from slavery in Turkey and Barbary. 
This seems a strange bequest to us now; but it is 
a fact that a hundred and thirty-five men were in 
one year liberated by its means, and that as much 
as twenty-one thousand and eighty-eight pounds 
was spent in the same way, in the course of 
ninety-two years, by the trustees of Betton’s fund, 
which was so well looked after that, in 1837—a 
hundred and twelve years after the testator’s death 
—there remained unexpended a hundred and 
nineteen thousand pounds, 

Offending legatees have sometimes been cut off 
with more than the customary twelvepence. Old 
Sir Robert Bevill of Chesterton, Hunts, left his 
son-in-law, Sir John Hewett, ten shillings, ‘in 
respect he stroake and causelessly fought’ with 
him ; and to his wife, Sir Robert Seamed the 
same amount, because she had taken his son-in- 


law’s part, and comforted and animated him in 


~ the quarrel. Possibly the lady did not grieve over- 


much, as she had already ‘taken all her own goods 
into her possession.’ Henry, Earl of Stafford, one 
of James II.’s adherents, married at St Germain, 
in 1694, Claude Charlotte, eldest daughter of the 
Count de Grammont, who figured so prominently 


among the gallants of the Merry Monarch’s court. 
Bitterly did the earl regret the connection formed 
in exile. In his will, proved only fifteen years 
after his marriage, he said: ‘I give to the worst 
of women... who is guilty of all ills—the 
daughter of Mr Grammont, a Frenchman—whom 
I have unfortunately married, five-and-forty brass 
halfpence, which will buy her a pullet for her 
supper—a greater sum than her father can often 
make her ; for I have known when he had neither 
money nor credit for such a purchase, he being the 
worst of men, and his wife the worst of women, in 
all debaucheries. Had I known their characters, I 
had never married their daughter, nor made myself 
unhappy.” Hard words these to be flung at the 
gay Grammont and Ja belle Hamilton ! 

Pym of Woolavington, Somersetshire, another 
miserable married man, was rather more liberal 
than the unhappy earl. Never having been able 
to obtain a horse great enough for his wife’s fancy, 
poor Pym left her ten pounds to buy one for her- 
self, despite her having sworn she would never love 
him, and her refusing to acknowledge him as her 
husband, although they had been married in the 
presence of her father, mother, and uncle—a 
resolution from which the obdurate dame could 
not be persuaded by preacher, or any other. She 
must, under the circumstances, have thought her- 
self lucky in getting her ten pounds. Still more 
oe should the widow of the Bond Street 
bookseller have been at finding herself remem- 
bered to the tune of fifty pounds by one who 
described her as ‘ Elizabeth Parker, whom, through 
my foolish fondness, I made my wife, without 
regard to family, fame, or fortune, and who, in 
return, has not spared, most unjustly, to accuse 
me of every crime regarding human nature, except 
highway robbery.’ A more resentful testator left 


his son-in-law a penny, to buy him a whistle ; and 


his daughter and son one guinea each—to balance 
accounts with the last, throwing in his forgiveness, 
and a hope that Heaven would one day give him 
a better understanding. Only a millionaire could 
have performed the operation of cutting off in 


such a grand way as Mr Crawshay of 2 ppg did 


in 1810, one of the clauses of whose will ran thus: 
‘To my only son, who would never follow my 
advice, and has treated me rudely in very many 
instances; instead of making him my executor.and 
residuary legatee, as till this day he was, I give 
one hundred thousand pounds.’ Surely this is 
the most extraordinary mark of displeasure upon 
record ; but there was doubtless almost as much 
bitterness in the heart of Richard Crawshay when 
he penned the words as in that of poor Philip 
Thicknesse, when he directed his executors to cut 
off his right hand and send it to his son, Lord 
Audley, in hopes that the sight of it might remind 
him of his duty to God, after so long i 
abandoned the duty he owed to a father who 
once affectionately loved him. 

Enough of such records of implacable enmity, 
telling only of family dissensions, divided house- 
holds, and unions never made in heaven ; and by 
way of refreshing contrast, let us recall to mind 
the loving words addressed by a dying lady to 
her lord: ‘As I have long given we my heart, 
and my tenderest affections and fondest wishes 
have always been yours, so is everything else I 
possess; and all that I can call mine being already 
yours, I have nothing to give but my heartiest 
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thanks for the care and kindness you have at any 
time shewn me, either in sickness or in health, for 
which God Almighty will, I hope, reward you in 
a better world. However, for form’s sake, I here 
give and bequeath you as follows: First, the ten 
thousand pounds left me by Sir R. H.; the two 
hundred pounds a year annuity left me by my 
father ; the gold cup, and the two lesser chocolate 
cups, which I wish you would sometimes look on, 
as a remembrance of death, and also of the fondest 
rand faithfullest friend you ever had” The choco- 
late cups alluded to were little cups, formed of 
mourning-rings, which were used daily by Lady 
Palmerston, in memory of departed friends. 

The ancestress of the minister of whom all 
England was once so proud, knew how to render 
her gifts doubly dear to the receiver ; while some 
testators have taken equal pains to exonerate the 
recipients of their favours from any feeling of 
gratitude. Dr Dunlop, of Upper Canada, enter- 
tained himself by being humorous at the expense 
of his legatees. He left some property to one 
sister because she was the wife of a minister whom 
she henpecked ; to another, because she was married 
to nobody, being an old maid, and not market- 
rife ; to a third he bequeathed the family Bible, 
with the intimation, that when she knew as much 
of its spirit as she did of its letter, she would be 
a much better Christian ; and to a fourth sister he 
left his grandmother's snuff-box and his silver 
drinking-cup, because she was given to horning, 
and it looked decent to see an old maid taking 
snuff. His books the doctor left to one brother, 
that he might learn to read with them ; his watch 
he left to another, with an exhortation to give u 
Whiggery, Radicalism, and all other sins by arb 4 
he was beset. A brother-in-law received a big silver 
snuff-box, as a token of the testator’s gratitude for 
his marrying his sister Maggie, whom no man of 
taste would have taken; and another brother-in-law 
got a punch-bowl because he was likely to do credit 
to it. One John Caddell inherited a silver teapot, 
to the end that he might drink tea therefrom to 
comfort himself under the affliction of a slatternly 
wife ; while the eldest son of ‘old John’ obtained 
a silver tankard, that would have gone to old John 
himself, only ‘he would have melted it down to 
make temperance medals, which would have been 
a sacrilege. 

Equally unwilling to do a kindness gracefully 
was the old Welshman who left what property 
he possessed to his faithful housekeeper, she being 
a tolerable good woman, who would be much 
a better one if she had not ‘such a clamorous 
tongue. Lieutenant-general Huske’s bequests to his 
servants were not marred by such unpleasant ac- 
companiments, This old soldier must have been 
a model master, or, at anyrate, the master of a 
model set of servitors ; for, when he died in 1761, 
their share of his property was four times as valu- 
able as that divided among his relatives. Besides 
directing that every servant in his employment 
should 4S paid a year’s wages and three months’ 


to each of them. His three housemaids received a 
hundred pounds apiece, a lad who looked after the 
cattle got a hundred and twenty, and his country 
housekeeper a hundred and fifty pounds. To his 
— he bequeathed five hundred pounds, to 

is under-groom the same, while the groom of 
the stables came in for five thousand, with all his 


board, the general bequeathed something handsome | i 


master’s horses and carriages. To the housekeeper 
at his town-house, the general left fifty pounds 
down, and an annuity of thirty pounds, a his 
wearing apparel was divided between his footman 
and his valet ; the former receiving fifteen hundred 
pounds as well; while the valet, most favoured of 
all, had a legacy of fifty pounds and two hundred 
a year for his life, with a remainder of fifty pounds 
a year to his wife if she survived him; and, to 
crown all, their daughter was provided with a 
dowry of a thousand pounds. 

Lieutenant-general Hawley, who wrote his will 
with his own hand, because he had the worst 
opinion of all members of the law, directed his 
executors to Ay his carcase anywhere, and if the 

riest claimed his fee, to ‘let the puppy have it’ 

e left one hundred pounds to Elizabeth Burkett 
for proving herself a useful and agreeable hand- 
maid, the bulk of his property going to an adopted 
son, with a proviso that if he and Elizabeth should 
be foolish enough to get married, neither were to 
receive a single penny. 

In 1814, Lady Frances Wilson, daughter of the 
Earl of Aylesbury, was informed by Archdeacon 
Potts, that a parishioner of his, named Wright, 
then lying dead at a poor lodging in Pimlico, had 
left her a valuable estate in Hampshire. The 
fair legatee ridiculed the idea, as she knew no such 
individual. However, she went to Pimlico, and 
recognised her defunct friend as a constant fre- 
quenter of the Opera, who had annoyed her 
by continually staring at her there. One would 
naturally suppose that the friendless man had 
fallen in love with the lady, or been attracted per- 
haps by her resemblance to some lost love of his 
youth. There may have been some tender feeling 
in the case; but then, how are we to account for 
his leaving four thousand pounds to the Countess 
of Rosslyn, four thousand to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and one thousand to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—all of whom were 
ignorant of his existence. The worthy archdeacon 
would have scouted the notion of the man being 
insane, for had he not proved himself in his right 
mind by leaving him a thousand pounds, ‘as a 
mark of approbation of a sermon he had heard 
him preach.” In 1772, a Monmouthshire squire left 
twenty thousand pounds to a labouring man to 
whom he would not speak while living. A Mr 
Furstone left seven thousand pounds to the first 
man bearing his surname who should produce and 
marry a female Furstone. This was one way for a 
lone man to provide himself with heirs; but we 

refer the practice of honest George Watts of 

toke-Bishop, who, having no kinsman or kins- 
woman to whom he could bequeath sundry cottages 
of which he had by industry and self-denial made 
himself proprietor, left each of his humble tenants 
the cottage in which‘he lived. 

There is nothing very extraordinary in folks 
fond of animal pets desiring to insure their 
favourites being well treated after their death ; 
but there is something extraordinary in bequeath- 
ing a ot an annuity of more than two hundred 

ounds, That is what a wealthy London widow 
id for ‘her faithful companion for twenty-four 
years.’ Poll was pretty sure of being well looked 
after, since the two hundred guineas a year was to 
be paid to whoever took charge of her and proved 
her identity twice every year, all payments to 
cease upon non-production of the bi Eccentric 


he 
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as the bequest appears, Mrs Hunter was passing 
shrewd and business-like in her arrangements for 
her pet’s comfort. She named a widow of her 
acquaintance as the recipient of her bird and its 
legacy, giving her power to bequeath both to 
whomsoever she pleased, provided the person was 
neither a servant nor a man, and did not live out 
of England. She furthermore left twenty guineas 
to buy a very high, very large cage ; and directed 
her executors, in the event of her friend declining 
the c to see the parrot placed in respectable 
hands ; then, with an eye, perhaps, to some relative 
raising difficulties, the old lady put this clause in 
her last testament: ‘I will and desire that who- 
ever attempts to dispute this my last will and 
testament, or by any means neglects or tries to 
avoid paying my parrot’s annuity, shall forfeit 
whatever I may have left them; and if any one 
that I have left legacies to attempts bringing in 
any bills or charges against me, it is my will and 
desire that they s forfeit whatever legacy I 
may have left them for so doing, as I owe nothing 
to any one—many owe me gratitude and money, 
but none have paid me either.’ The parrot-lov- 
ing widow had evidently, like Byron, found the 
world’s friendship 


All a cheat, 
Its smiles hypocrisy, its words deceit ; 


and turned for solace to her bird, as the poet 
turned to Boatswain, whose honest heart was still 
his master’s own; who laboured, fought, lived, 
breathed for him alone. 

We have lived to see the establishment of a 
Home for Dogs; now it seems Pussy’s turn has 
come—in America at least. A gentleman of 
Columbus, Ohio, died not long ago, leaving be- 
hind him drawings and plans for a Cat Infirmary, 
to be erected by his executors. The infirmary 
is to have rat-holes for sport, areas for amator: 
converse, and grounds for exercise, provided with 
high walls, with gently roofs, This 
is extravagant enough, in all conscience, but 
the last clause in this eccentric’s will caps all ; it 
runs thus: ‘I have all my life been taught to 
believe that everything in and about man was 
intended to be useful, and that it was man’s duty, 
as lord of animals, to protect all the lesser species, 
even as God protects and watches over him. For 
these two combined reasons—first, that my body, 
even after death, may continue to be made useful ; 
and secondly, that it may be made instrumental, as 
far as ible, in furnishing a substitute for the 
protection of the bodies of my dear friends the cats 
—I do hereby devise and bequeath the intestines 
of my body to be made up into fiddle-strings, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the purchase of an ac- 
cordion, which shall be played in the auditorium 
of the Cat Infirmary by one of the regular nurses, 
to be selected for that purpose exclusively — the 
playing to be kept up for ever and ever, without 
cessation day or night, in order that the cats may 
have the privilege of always hearing and enjoying 
the instrument which is the nearest app to 
their natural voices.’ 

We may charitably ee that a similar desire 
of being useful after death actuated Dr Messenger 
Mouncey, to Chelsea College, in 
bequeathing his y for dissection, with instruc- 
tions, when the surgeon had done with it, to cram 
it into a box with holes, and throw it into the 


Thames; but we fear Dr Messenger Mouncey was 
impelled less by love of medical science, than by a 
wish to express his contempt of ordinary u 
Mr Solomon Sanborn, who long supplied the fo. 
of Medford, Massachusetts, with headgear, when 
inditing his last will and testament, probably in- 
tended to make his patriotism patent to the world, 
but only succeeded in providing it with an illustra- 
tion of the saying, ‘as mad as a hatter” Solomon 
eS his body to Professor Agassiz and Dr 
O. W. Holmes (the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table) 
jointly, as Captain Cuttle would say; to be by 
them pre in the most skilful and scientific 
manner known to the anatomical art, and placed 
in the Museum of Anatomy, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Of his skin, two drum-heads were to be 
made: upon one was to be inscribed Pope’s Uni- 
versal Prayer; wpon the other, the Declaration of 
Independence ; and then they were to be presented 
to his distinguished friend and patriotic citizen, 
Warren Simpson, drummer, of Cohasset ; condi- 
tionally, that at sunrise, upon the seventeenth of 
June every year, Simpson beat, or caused to be 
beat, upon the said drum-heads, at the base of the 
monument on Bunker's Hill, the national air of 
Yankee Doodle. Such parts of his remains as were 
useless to the anatomisers were to be ‘composted’ 
into a fertiliser, for the purpose of nourishing the 
growth of an American elm, to be planted or set 
out in some rural public thoroughfare ; that the 
weary wayfaring man might rest, and innocent 
children playfully sport beneath the shadow of the 
umbrageous branches, rendered luxuriant by his 
earcase. Solomon Sanborn might well have paired 
off with the New York maiden lady who left all 
her money to build a church, with the stipulation 
that her body and bones should be made into 
mortar, in which to lay the corner-stone. She, 
assuredly, was not troubled with such modesty as 
made the Duchess of Northumberland (widow of 
the duke who lost his head for crowning that of 
Lady Jane Grey) end her will with : ‘In nowise let 
me be opened after I am dead ; I have not used to 
be very bold afore women, much more would I be 
loath to come into the hands of any living man, be 
he physician or surgeon.’ 

he Rey. William Hanbury was a man of grand 
ideas, fired with the ambition of founding an ever- 
lasting and universal charitable fund, but not 
caring if the world had to wait a few centuries ere 
it benefited by his munificence. At his death, in 
1788, he left his property to be held in trust until 
it brought in an income of at least a thousand a 
year. The interest was then to be applied to 
glorifying Church Langton by the erection of a 
stately church with three tall steeples, ———- 
stained windows, splendid paintings, and every- 
thing art could devise to make it a marvel. He 
calculated this might be done for a hundred thou- 
sand pounds; and when it was done, the trustees 
were to set about raising a picture-gallery, an in- 
firmary, a printing-office, a public library, and a 
museum ; to which were to be attached professors 
of grammar, antiquity, mathematics, music, botany, 
and poetry, that the rising generation of the time 
might be cheaply instructed in all those matters. 
The professor of poetry was also to annually satirise 
in the severest manner all who acted basely and 
meanly, so he at least would have no sinecure. 
Then infirmaries and schools were to be established 
all over the land ; and finally, the fund was to be 
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open to all comers. ‘No calamity befalling any 
one by fire or water, storm or py me but their 
affliction shall be alleviated, and a share, if not the 
whole of their misfortune made up. Here the poor 
man shall not want his cow, nor the little maid her 
ewe-lamb. The good, and industrious, and well- 
meaning shall ever find encouragement and assist- 
ance ; and money shall not be wanting in ing 
on prosecutions against rogues of all sorts. Here 
virtue shall be ever rewarded, and vice shall never 
go unpunished.’ Despite the good intentions of 
the reverend enthusiast, we fear poor-rates and 
police-rates will vex the souls and lighten the 
pockets of many a generation to come, 

Fortunatus Dreynul, of Strasburg, was just as 
grand in his notions. He commenced his will by 
stating, that his grandfather gave him twenty-four 
livres when he was eight = old, which, in sixty- 
four years, had increased to five hundred. This 
last-named sum Dreynul directed should be divided 
into five gene and invested to the best ad- 
vantage. He calculated that, by the end of a 
century, each portion would be represented by 
thirteen thousand livres, and at that time the first 
portion was to be expended in reclaiming a morass 
near his native village. A hundred years later, the 
next portion, increased to 1,700,000 livres, was to 
be used to found eighty prizes for the encourage- 
ment of husbandry. At the end of the third cen- 
tury, his executors would have 220,000,000 livres 
at their disposal, which they were to apply in 
establishing ‘Lomber houses, where honest, in- 
dustrious men could obtain loans without inter- 
est ; and in building twelve museums and twelve 
libraries in different cities, each endowed with an 
income of 100,000 livres for the support of fifty 
scholars, At the end of the fourth century, a 
hundred new towns were to be built and peopled 
with a hundred-and-fifty thousand inhabitants, for 
which the testator thought the thirty milliards of 
livres would suffice. The last ‘fifth, swollen in 
five hundred years to 3900 milliards of livres, was 
to be devoted to paying off the national debt of the 
testator’s country, and whatever remained was to 
be applied in the same way for the benefit of 
Englishmen, ‘in gratitude for Newton’s beautiful 
work, The Universal Art of Arithmetic’ The last 
of the Nortons of Southwick did not bother him- 
self with elaborate schemes, but simply left all he 
had, to be used ‘ unto the end of the world,’ for the 
benefit of such as were poor, hungry, thirsty, 
naked, sick, wounded, or prisoners. The lawyers, 
however, ruled such a bequest could only come 
from a crazy brain; a decision with which the 
testator’s choosing the Houses of Parliament as his 
executors had probably no little to do. 

Not very long since a clergyman left more than 
ten thousand pounds for the purpose of establishing 


| a school for illegitimate children only. A Presby- 


terian divine left a legacy to a church in St Ives, 
to provide half-a-dozen Bibles every year, for which 
six males and six females were to throw dice on 
Whit-Tuesday in the church, while the minister 
knelt at the communion-table and prayed God to 
direct the lots to his glory! Mr Tuke of Wath, 
near Rotherham, bequeathed one penny to every 
child attending his funeral (seven hundred claimed 
their pennies) ; one shilling to each poor woman in 
Wath ; half a guinea to the ringers to strike off a 
peal of grand bobs as his coffin was lowered into 


| the grave ; one guinea to seven old navigators for 


puddling him up in his grave ; and only a guinea to 
an old woman who had tucked him on, ep 
night for eleven years. Lieutenant-colonel N. 
left fifty pounds per annum to the corporation of 
Bath for the benefit of the ringers of the Abbey 
Church, on condition of their ringing with muffled 
clappers, certain doleful changes, from eight in the 
morning till eight at night, on the anniversary of 
his wedding-day, and ringing bob majors and 
mirthful peals in annual commemoration of his 
happy release by death from domestic tyranny and 
wretchedness. 

In 1434, a loyal citizen, one Henry Barton, 
devised certain shops and houses for people to live 
in rent free, so long as they devoutly prayed 
for the wholesome estate of Henry VI., king of 
England, and his heirs, kings of England, so long as 
they should live, and for the souls of the progeni- 
tors of the said king, and for the souls of the in 
and his heirs after their death. A German, trouble 
how to dispose of his ——e bequeathed it to a 
poor man whom he detested, upon the condition, 
that he always wore thin white linen clothes with- 
out any extra underclothing. A Mr Sargeant of 
Leicester sought to improve the habits of his bed- 
loving nephews by putting the following clause in 
his will: ‘As my nephews are fond of indulging 
themselves in bed in the morning, and as I wish 
them to prove to the satisfaction of my executors 
that they have got out of bed in the morning, and 
either employed themselves in business, or taken 
exercise in the open air, from five till eight o’clock 
every morning from the 5th of April to the 10th 
of October, being three hours each day; and from 
seven to nine o’clock in the morning from the 10th 
of October to the 5th of April, being two hours 
every morning, This is to be done for some years, 
during the first seven years to the satisfaction of 
my executors, who may excuse them in case of 
illness ; but the task wnust be made up when the 
are well, and if they will not do this they shi 
not receive any share of my property!’ Stanislas 
Poltzmarz of Pesth left the greater portion of his 
wealth to a Hungarian _. forbidding him to 
take possession, however, until he had sung at La 
Scala or the San Carlo the parts of Otello and Elvino. 
‘I do not dispose of my wealth in this manner,’ 
wrote the eccentric octogenarian, ‘for the sake of 
being thought an original, but having been present 
four years ago at an ew in Vienna, I 
heard M. Lotz sing a cavatina from each of these 
operas with a beautiful tenor voice, therefore I 
believe him likely to become an excellent artist. 
In any case, if the public hisses him, he can console 
himself easily with three millions of florins which 
I leave him.’ We suppose the lucky notary has 
consoled himself. 

Married men have often bound their widows 
over to keep their weeds under pain of forfeiting 
their fortunes, but they have not often confessed to 
feeling secure upon that point, like Withipol of 
Walthamstow, who left certain lands to his help- 
mate, ‘trusting—yea, I may say as I think, assur- 
ing myself that she will marry no man, for fear to 
meet with so evil a husband as I have been.’ Old 
Governor Blackett contented himself with request- 
ing his dear wife, as she had been troubled with 
one old fool, not to think of marrying another!—a 
request the lady probably complied with by marry- 
ing a young one at the first opportunity. e have 
heard of testators bequeathing land they never 
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owned and money they never possessed, but never 
heard of one performing such a feat as the Queen 
of England was credited with by a Yankee lecturer. 
This worthy, expatiating upon the wonders of the 
| Mississippi, enlarged upon the discovery of De Soto’s 
iron ‘coffin, containing a golden trumpet ‘ given him 
41 by Queen Victoria’ <A startled auditor exclaimed: 

“Why, she wasn’t born by two hundred years!’ ‘I 
don’t care if she wasn’t, retorted the undismayed 
lecturer ; ‘I reckon she could leave it in her will ” 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE 
CHAPTER X.—IN PAIRS. 


SwanspaLe Hall, as has been hinted, was well 
worthy of Mrs Somers’ eulogium. While in reality 
of considerable extent, the straggling character of 
its architecture, which was of various periods, made 
it appear to occupy even a greater space than it 
did. The main entrance was at the side, and 
opened into a huge stone court, which again gave 
access to another court, inclosing a bowling-green 
(now perverted to croquet), commanded by the win- 
dows of the principal chamber, and with a terrace 
and stone steps fronting the river. How many a 
time had fair dames in hoops and patches swept that 
sward, or sat upon the velvet banks to watch their 
lords at play! How many stately minuets had 
been danced there in the summer eves, by long- 
trained misses and high-heeled beaux! How often, 
beneath those thick box-tree walls, proof against 
prying eyes, had the tale that never palls been 
whispered to powdered nymphs by ruffled swains ! 
The cedar on the lawn had seen them, sheltered 
them ; and from its mournful boughs, as the wind 
of evening stirred them, one heard a sigh, as though 
in memory of those scenes of old-world elegance 
and elaborate ease. As little, however, did the 
present tenants of Swansdale Hall speculate upon 
the generations before them, as had those done 
upon what manner of men should succeed them. 
Each had his own views, expectations, hopes ; and 
some their cares. At dinner-time, however, you 
would not easily have lit upon a merrier company. 
The host drank to all his guests in turn, and 
seemed in the highest spirits; and each one did 
his best towards the general entertainment; if 
they did not always succeed in this benevolent 
object, it was not their fault. After dinner, they 
as bri: as in the day—in pairs, us 
the on there talk. play 

‘What on earth made Arthur bring that man 
down here ?’ asked Blanche of Adair. 

‘Which man 

* Why, Mr Paul Jones, of course.’ 

‘I don’t think he is at all worse than the other.’ 

‘Mr Allardyce? Well, he is at least a gentle- 


man. 

*“ At least,” you say. I fear the thing is not so 
common, Miss Tyndall, as your remark would 
suggest. Moreover, Allardyce is not a gentleman. 
Is it possible that, because he has a handle to his 
par Be Blanche Tyndall takes the fact for 


‘I am not going to be led into an a ent only 


to be beaten by your trained wits, Adair. I} Mrs 


know you have always your lance in rest against 
of quality.’ 

‘Why don’t you say I run a muck against birth 
and riches, because I myself have neither to boast 
of ? said Adair with bitterness. 

‘Because that would be untrue. Your nature 
is too, no—too just for that. Birth and riches are, 
everybody allows, an accident ’—— 

‘And poverty an offence,’ interrupted Jack, with 
a little sigh. 

‘With very vulgar people, like Mr Paul Jones, 
it may be so. I have got back to him, you see, 
notwithstanding your adroit endeavours to lure 
wd _ the point. Why did Arthur ask him 

ere 

‘You had better ask your cousin himself’ 

‘That means, you will not tell me.’ 

‘It means, that I have no right to do so. One 
often wishes to tell things when one has no right.’ 

‘ Other people’s secrets ?” 

‘Sometimes one’s own.’ 

He had stopped mechanically, and there was a 
silence save for the beat of their hearts. At that 
moment, footsteps drew near upon the gravel— 
those of Mrs Somers and Mrs Tyndall. 

‘Why, bless me,’ whispered the former with 
vivacity, ‘I do believe we are coming upon the 
lovers! My glasses are behind my neck somewhere, 
but it’s Arthur and Helen, is it not ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ answered Mrs Tyndall gravely. 
‘That’s my Blanche ; your daughter is much taller 
than she.’ 

‘Is there anything between the young people?’ 
Materially, there was not; they were very close 
together indeed ; Blanche with her eyes fixed on 
the ground, Adair with his eyes fixed on hers. 

‘Nothing. They are very old friends, that is all 

In the strictest confidence between herself and 
the box-tree wall, Mrs Somers winked a wink of 
a incredulity, but all she said was: ‘O 
indeed !’ 


‘ What a lovely night!’ exclaimed Mrs Tyndall, 
cheerfully addressing the claridestine pair. 

‘Is it not, mamma? We were just enjoying the 
calm and silence.’ 

A burst of boisterous laughter broke from the 
terrace above their heads, 

‘Mr Paul Jones enjoys it too—after his fashion,’ 
said Jack dryly. 

‘He’s a very noisy man,’ observed Mrs Somers. 

* He’s an odiously vulgar little man, that’s what 
I call him,’ said Blanche impetuously. 

‘We will rather say, he lets his spirits get the 
better of him,’ remarked her mother reprovingly. 

‘Indeed, mamma, I think it is Arthur’s spirits 
that have got the better of him,’ said Blanche. 

‘Hush, hush ! he is your cousin’s guest, remember.’ 

‘That is just what Mr Adair and I were talkin 
of when you came up,’ said Blanche. ‘ How co 
he have asked him? Did you ever see a man 
behave so at a dinner-table !—proposing toasts and 
wanting to sing songs. When he pronounced that 
opinion upon the hero of my uncle’s story, Lord 
Camelford—* Well, I think his Lordship was stark 
staring mad”—I really thought Uncle Magus 
would have put him out of window, 

‘He would, if there had been any height to drop 
him from,’ said Adair, laughing. 

‘No, Mr Adair; Uncle Magus would never have 
done anything unseemly at Arthur's table, said 

Tyndall. 


‘But, hush! here ¢s your uncle,’ 
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Upon the walk beneath them could be seen two 

igantic shadows, projected from the forms of 

ncle Magus and the rector, advancing very 
slowly. The former, with a finger of one hand 
laid on the palm of the other, was arguing some 
question with great earnestness. : 

‘You are wrong, my dear sir; quite wrong. 
Of course, it is distressing to a clergyman to hear 
of any gentleman being cut off by a pistol-shot, 

rticularly if he leaves a large family unprovided 
for; but that loss is a trifle compared with the 
benefit resulting to society from the practice of 
the duello. What does Mandeville say /—“Man 
is civilised by nothing so irresistibly as by fear.” 
And again: “Is it not strange that a nation 
should grudge to see perhaps half-a-dozen men 
oidleel in a twelvemonth, to obtain such an 
invaluable blessing as politeness of manners !”’ 

‘Nay; if you come to quote authorities,’ re- 
turned the rector, smiling, ‘hear Benjamin Frank- 
lin. He has a story, with a rider to it, which I 
think I can remember in his very words. A 

entleman in a coffee-room desired another to sit 
urther from him. “Why so?” “Because, sir, 
you smell.” “That, sir, is an affront; and you 
must fight me.” “I will fight you, if you insist 
upon it; but I don’t see how that will mend 
the matter. For if you will kill me, J shall smell 
too; and if I kill you, you will smell, if possible, 
worse than you do at present.” Upon which the 
philosopher has this reflection: ‘How can such 
miserable worms as we are entertain so much 
pride as to conceive that every offence against our 
imagined honour merits death.”” 

‘ Benjamin Franklin, sir,’ rejoined Uncle Magus, 
‘may, for all I know, have been a philosopher, and 
I will take his own word for it that he was a 
miserable worm; but it is plain he was not a 
gentleman.’ 

‘Well, I am sure you will not say that of Dr 
Paley,’ contended the rector; ‘and yet his views 
are quite as decided as Franklin’s on this subject. 
“ Duelling, as a punishment,” he says, “is absurd, 
because it is an equal chance whether the punish- 
ment falls on the offender or the person offended ; 
nor is it much better as a reparation, it being 
difficult to explain in what the satisfaction con- 
sists 


‘Difficult to explain, perhaps,’ broke in the 
other, ‘but not to feel—that is, in the case of a 
man of honour. And as to the duello being an 
equal chance, that depends upon how a gentleman 
may choose to neglect his opportunities of improv- 
ing himself. If you will one day do me the 
honour of listening to some manuscript notes 
which I have written upon this important subject, 
wherein everything is dealt with, from the cartel, 
or note of defiance, down to the minutest conduct 
at the releager, or place of meeting ’—— 

_ There are ladies on the box-tree walk,’ inter- 
rupted the rector hastily ; ‘and if they have over- 
heard us, they must think our subject a very blood- 
thirsty one’ 

‘Not at all,’ answered Uncle Magus, sinking his 
voice ; ‘that’s a vulgar error, which I have ex- 
ploded in my Chapter on Chances, I remember 
a friend once sending for me, whom I found 
pacing his in the most of 
agitation. “I am going ou e said; “there 
a challenge, and want your pistols.” [The poor 


fellow had not even pistols of his own.] “Om 
poor wife! and that cursed Equitable won’t pa’ 
a rap of my insurance!” “ Pshaw! pshaw!” said I. 
“Compose yourself, and listen to me. You are 
going out, true; but that is no reason you should 

shot. Only one man out of fourteen” [in 
reality, out of thirteen and a half; but I gave 
him the half in, to encourage him] “receives the 
coup de ceur. “What’s that?” says he. He 
was lamentably ignorant of an accomplishment 
that every gentleman should acquaint himself 
with, and a nervous subject besides. However, 
in the end I composed him ; and the event justi- 
fied my calculations, for he was only winged. 
Yes, sir; the effects of the duel are much exag- 
gerated. I have known many men to have had 
bullets through their lungs and their spleen ; and 
one who, though shot twice through the head, 
and deprived of most of his teeth, and half his 
jaw, still enjoys most excellent health, 

‘His digestion must have been naturally very 
good,’ observed Mr Glyddon, smiling ; ‘even better 
than Arthur’s proved to be in the shipwreck, about 
which Mr Jones was oe at dinner. Not a 

ood-mannered man, by-the-bye, I must say, that 
Jones.’ 

‘Good-mannered?. In my time, sir, a man with 
such manners would be impossible. I have had a 
man out before now for less than that ; but there, 
I can bear anything for Arthur’s sake’ 

‘I did not notice that Mr Jones committed any 
rudeness to yourself’ 

‘Rudeness? No, sir; it was a point-blank insult. 
I was telling a story of my friend the late Lord 
Camelford, a man of the nicest and most scrupulous 
sense of honour. It was this, An acquaintance 
dining at his Lordship’s house in town, gave him 
some cause for offence, which demanded satis- 
faction, but mindful of his position as host, he 
restrained his feelings ; when his friends departed, 
however, he offered the offender a seat in his own 
carriage—took him “off the stones” to Acton 
Green—and then produced a pair of pistols. “You 
insulted me at dinner,” said Me, and I could not 
resent it; but now you are my guest no longer.” 
Then shot him in the leg at fourteen paces. y 
men, in Camelford’s position, would have given 
him the coup de ceur: but he was magnanimity 
itself. Yet this Mr Paul Jones expressed his 
opinion that his Lordship—whose memory I revere 
—was a stark staring madman.’ 

‘I think he hardly knew what he said,’ observed 
the rector; ‘else he would never have asked for 
whisky-and-water after dinner.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that point, rejoined the 
other doubtfully: ‘though I do not affect spirits 
myself, I have Tenet men of honour in Ireland 
to indulge in them. I am sorry to see Arthur, 
however, has a friend such as this Jones.’ 

‘One who —_ lived a roving life, like Tyndall, 
must needs pick up some s e acquaintances, 
and I this man good points. 
Arthur has, at all events, chosen a most beautiful 
bride.’ 

‘A good-looking young lady, no doubt: I have 
not a word to say against her. Though, if you 
ask me, Mr Glyddon, if she is such a bride as his 
mother would have chosen for him, I must needs 
say “No.”’ 

‘I trust she has not incurred your displeasure ?’ 

‘Certainly not—so far as she is personally 
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concerned. It would be very difficult for any young 
lady to do so, I hope; while in her case, ‘gon 
even to acknowledge an evident desire to please 
a forlorn old man, whose only claim on her is 
that he is her lover’s kinsman. But I hear to- 
night for the first time, from Mr Wynn Allardyce,’ 
—the old man looked cautiously about him, 
and sunk his voice—‘that the Somers’ family are 
connected with trade. I had taken it for granted 
that they were the Somerses of Lincolnshire’—— 

* May I ask,’ interrupted the rector, ‘ what caused 
this Mr Allardyce to make you acquainted with 
that fact ?” 

‘It was no officiousness on his part, I am bound 
to say, sir. He was so good as to prevent my 
completing a rather sweeping expression of opinion 
respecting the commercial ‘oy by a whis- 
pered mention of the fact. Miss Somers may 

ss, and doubtless does so, all the virtues of 

er sex; but Arthur is marrying beneath him ; 

and you know as well as I what must needs come 
of that. 

The rector was silent. Was it the effect of the 
moonlight, or had his fresh complexion on a sudden 
become pale ? 

‘You are surely not in favour of unequal 

iages, Mr Glyddon? I mean, among the 
laity, for I know your views respecting the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, and though I do not agree with 
them—for I am no papist—forgive me ; that was 
a rudeness: I meant to say I respect those views 
in you, though not in others. ell, if you were 
to marry, I say you would not choose the miller’s 
daughter, nor the sexton’s. And yet that is just 
what Arthur has done in his Parish—which is the 
World—he has chosen a hop-merchant’s, in other 
words, I suppose, a brewer’s daughter. Now, the 
Magus blood, sir, is not a thing to mix with 
yeast.’ 

‘There is a sight yonder, which seems to shame 
the artificial distinctions to which you attach such 
weight,’ said the rector, smiling. He pointed to 
the river, up which a skiff was being slowly oared, 
The oarsman was leaning and scarcel 
moved the sculls, the silvery splash of whic 
could just be heard. The steerer, attired in white 
muslin, was leaning forward also, as though in 
whispered converse with him. It was Arthur and 
Helen. She had expressed a wish to go on the 
river by moonlight, to which he had of course 
acceded. If she had reflected a little, it might 
have occurred to her that the necessity of the 
case would keep them considerably more distant 
from one another in a boat than there was any 
occasion for when walking in the grounds; but 
young women are too often the creatures of impulse. 
On the other hand, it is true, they seemed more 
alone together, more cut off from the unsym- 
pathising world, when on the silent river, and 
were certainly less liable, perhaps at some tender 
crisis, to interruption from their fellow-creatures. 

*You’re sure it won’t tire you, Arthur, to row 


just a little way ?” 


‘Not thirty miles, Helen, in your company.’ 

‘Nor bore you ?’ 

She knew (or flattered herself she knew) that it 
would not do that, but she wished to hear him 
say 80. 

‘There is saree I should enjoy more. Is the 
seat quite comfortable? Would you like to steer, 
or shall I take off the rudder ?” 


‘Oh, I should like to steer, of all things,’ 

‘But, my dear Helen, you are steering up- 
stream.’ 

‘Why not, dear? I want to see the lock by 
moonlight ; I thought it so very pretty this after- 
noon. 

‘Well, just as you please, dear; but though, 
as I said, it would not tire me, I must confess 
I should prefer down-stream to up.” He rested 
on his oars, so that the boat began to drift down 
of itself. 

‘Why, you silly darling, laughed Helen, ‘ what 
can it signify which way we start, since we s 
have to come back again ?” 

‘To be sure; I forgot that,’ said he. ‘What a 
droll idea!’ He was so merry over his stupidity. 
that he could not pull a stroke for laughter, an 
the boat drifted down the stream still more. 

What he was saying to himself all the time was: 
‘TI will not go to the lock. What would Jenny 
think, if I took Helen there on the first evening 
of my return ? 
jut you are going down-stream, Arthur, all this 
time. 

‘Yes, I mean to do so,’ was Arthur's reflection. 
‘Nothing—nothing shall induce me to go to the 
lock.’ What he said was: ‘My dear Helen, a thou- 
sand pardons, but I am as weak as a cat with 
laughing. Do wipe my eyes for me with that 
lovely handkerchief.Thanks, dear, thanks. We 
will drop down-stream first, and then row up 
again to the lock. It’s just the same thing, as you 
were saying; and since we have got so far, it is 
scarcely worth while to turn !’ 

Helen was not quite pleased at this. She liked 
to have her own way, and especially with her 
slave. She was silent, which is not a good sign 
in any woman. But she could not keep her eyes 
from Arthur, and he was grand to look upon ; ply- 
ing the oars with such strength and skill (for he 
had recovered himself now) that the boat seemed 
to fly through the stream, and smiling on her, not- 
withstanding her pouted lips, with persevering 

ood-humour. She could well imagine how he 

ad been the life and soul of that unhappy ship- 
wrecked company, and then she thought»of the 
sick boy he had saved from death, and her heart 
melted within her. 

‘ By-the-bye,’ said Arthur presently, ‘I forgot to 
ask my darling what she thinks of Uncle Magus ?” 

‘TI think he’s a dear old man,’ answered Helen 
eagerly. ‘I am sure the kindness of his manner 
towards myself and mamma—notwithstanding his 
grave and stately ways—could not be exceeded.’ 

‘I am so glad you like him, Helen, because, 
so long as he lives, I should wish*him:-to always 
occupy the cottage. I owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his conduct towards me as a boy, not only in 
et me all boyish arts—to ride, to shoot, to 
swim—but as a peacemaker between myself and 
my poor father. He has no other kinsman, nor 
any one to care for him, but myself’ 


‘One other now, said Helen softly. ‘ After 
what you have said, I am sure Uncle us will 


be always welcome in any house of mine,’ 

‘Thanks, dear, thanks. The old man was once 
very different from what you see him now; he 
has mixed with the gayest and the highest, but 
they have all forgotten him—that is, the few he 
has not outlived. “A pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn,” Blanche calls him.’ 
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¢ What a shame to call him a pagan !’ said Helen, 
unconscious of the quotation. ‘I noticed he stood 
up when Mr Glyddon said grace at dinner, and 
looked more devout than anybody.’ 

‘Nay, she didn’t mean it in a bad sense; but that 
he lives in the past, and loves old-world customs 
andopinions, His family was the oldest in Ireland, 
for all I know, in the world; and through centuries 
of hopeless ruin, the head of his race has always 
hoarded the title-deeds of his confiscated estates, 
and attached to them the same value as though 
they gave him the lordship of a province. He 
hoards them still in yonder cottage ; but there is 
none to whom to transmit them, His only son 
died of want—of sheer starvation.’ 

Arthur, how shocking !’ 

‘Yes, and the more so, since, but for ancestral 

ride, Uncle Magus might have saved him. But 
fre would not stoop to ask for help of any man. 
He himself was rescued by my father with diffi- 
culty, and almost by force, from the same horrible 
fate. His pistols, the last relics of his palmy time, 
were lying by his side ; and in the same room was 
the dzek veh of his son—the last of his proud 
line—which a had embalmed by some process 
learned during his travels in the East’ 

‘How terrible! But would he not part with his 
pistols to get bread for his son ? 

‘We must not say that, Helen. He did not 
know the boy was so near his end, or, rather, the 
brave young fellow concealed the necessity of 
his condition, to spare his father pain. Imagine 
such abject befalling the lineal descendant 
of Magus of the Hills! But there, I daresay you 
never heard of him: he is the man, however, of 
whom (as of Wray of Ards) the tale is told that 
he left his castle and lived at an inn for weeks, 
because he saw his daughter washing some egg- 
shell china with her own hands. The china is lost 
to Uncle Magus, but the pride remains.’ 

‘And you, too, have some of this ancient blood 
in your veins,’ murmured Helen admiringly. The 
herb valerian was at work with her; for, next to 
a title, the fact of tenacity of existence in any 
particular family excites the female breast to enthu- 
siasm. Yet the lowest type of creature clings to 
life though you cut it in pieces, and begets its 
tens of canna, while a Shakspeare leaves no 
a ©O Arthur, how could you think of marrying 
me ? 

‘ Well, my darling, there were very many reasons,’ 
answered Arthur, with mock-gravity. ‘If you will 
look in the water, for instance, you will see one. 
I couldn’t help thinking of it, directly I set eyes 
on you.’ 

‘Are you sure of that—quite sure, dear ?’ answered 
she earnestly. ‘I have sometimes thought—just 
now and then—that it was not so, In spite of my- 
self, a feeling has cg over me—though I never 
thought to tell you of it—that I was not always, 
as I hope and believe I am now, first and foremost 
with you. It seemed to me—I don’t know what 
moves me to confess it, except that I do not wish 
to have a secret from you—that some other image 
occupied your heart when I first knew you, and 
that that had to fade and fade, before it could 
receive mine. It has faded—has it not, darling? 
—altogether, now 

She leaned forward, beseechingly, imploringly, 
and laid her hand upon his knee. 

‘It was a mirage,’ said Arthur, smiling faintly : 


‘there was no real image, till I saw you.’ There 
was a pause; she looked at him doubtfully; and 
he added: ‘I don’t wish you to imagine that my 
heart waited for you, prescient of your coming, 
For how could that be, darling? You are too 
sensible to believe it. Men are not like women, 
ge and patient, content to wait for their ideal. 

any man of my age tells one like you—whom 
he has known but a few months—that he never 
thought of love before he saw her, he lies! I 
hope I do not shock you: I trust I have not been 
mistaken in my estimate of your good sense and 
knowledge of the world: if I have, remember, 
Helen, you put me to the question’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it must be so,’ sighed Helen, 
drawing her finger through the water, and looking 
down at it. ‘So you did love another, did you, 
Arthur, before me ?’ 

‘Several!’ (She started.) Lots!’ 

‘O Arthur!’ cried she, bursting into tears. 

* Pooh, pooh! my dear: they were but 


The summer pilots of an empty heart 
Unto the shore of—nothing, 


Or if one of them—or some of them—was some- 
thing more, they were not to me as you are: that 
I swear. We never exchanged vows of unalter- 
able attachment ; never swore to be faithful to one 
another; never—— But why should I say more: 
you do not doubt me, Helen ?’ 

‘No, dearest.? She held out her little hand for 
him to kiss, and smiled divinely. ‘Your lips are 
cold, Arthur; I am afraid you are taking cold. . 
Let us turn back, and go home.’ 

‘It is cold work doing penance, in one’s shirt- 
sleeves,’ returned Arthur, smiling ; ‘but one feels 
all the better for it. I am shriven and forgiven, 
am I not ?’ 

‘O yes, indeed. I never, never was so happy!’ 

So they rowed back to land, whispering soft 
nothings, and not a word did Helen say of wish- 
ing to row up-stream to see the lock ; but Arthur's 
heart was heavy within him and smote him sore. 

Beside the croquet-ground, above terrace, and 
garden, and river, sat yet another pair. 

‘Why can’t you talk to a fellow, Allardyce?’ 
said one peevishly, after a long silence, during 
which they puffed at their cigars. 

‘ Because,’ replied the other, ‘one can say nothing 
at which you don’t burst out laughing like a hyena. 
You’re drunk, sir; and it is not pleasant to be the 
keeper of adrunken man. But for me, you would 
have gone down amongst those people yonder and 
done for us both. Our invitation here was not so 
pressing that you can afford to make a beast of 

ourself. It would serve you right if Tyndall 
icked you out neck and crop.’ 

‘ He won’t do that,’ said Mr Paul Jones cunningly. 
When a man has got the thumbscrews on, he is 
very careful how he moves. With one turn, I 
pees smash his bones.’ 

* Not yet, my friend: don’t think it. You would 
bruise him a little, that is all. It needs another 
turn or two.’ 

‘ Which we will give it.’ 

© We intend to do so; but in the meantime, you 
must endeavour to imitate a gentleman. I tell 
you again that you are making our position here 
precarious by your pot-house manners.’ 

‘Precarious! Come, I like that, when I saw 
you making love to Miss Helen on the barge, 
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under Tyndall's very eyes! Yes, yes; you may be 
as angry as you please; but I am not going to 
have all my plans thrown over, because you choose 
to indulge your fancies,’ 

‘Pooh, pooh! You are talking of what you 
don’t understand,’ answered Allardyce contempt- 
uously. ‘So long as you get your money—I mean 
other people’s money—you are content ; but for 
my part, it is also necessary that I amuse myself. 
It would be dangerous in your case to do so (if 
it were not absurd), I grant; but it is not so in 
mine. You are a master of finesse at whist ; but 
in other matters, my dear Paul, you are crass, 
gross, of the earth, earthy, and incapable as a lock- 
gate of a delicate movement.’ 

‘Indeed! Yet which of us was it that procured 
us the invitation to Swansdale ?” 

‘You mean, extorted a permission to present 
ourselves here. Well, I allow that that is owing to 

ou, and give you full credit for your audacity. 
t was a bold stroke to write to a man who owed 
you money, to tell him that if he did not ask your- 
self and friend to visit him under his own roof, 
you would send the sheriff's officer there instead !’ 

‘I did nothing of the kind. I wrote a most 
polite letter; you shall see it some day—quite a 
remarkable combination of friendship and—well, 
firmness ; and while hinting at the little account 
between us, pleasantly suggested that the result 
of our meeting here ee be as likely as not to 
wipe it out, or even to leave a balance on the other 

L Think of that, sir—wasn’t it a fine touch ?’ 

*I say again it was audacious: U'audace, laudace, 
et toujours Vaudace, should be your motto when 
you come to have one. “There are four things,” 
says Solomon, “which say not J¢ is enough ;” but 
he would have written, “There are five things,” if 
he had been uainted with a bler who is 
unlucky. Tyndall’s ill luck is not likely to change, 
1’m afraid—Hush ! there you are with your hyena 


laugh again,’ 

oi can’t help it. “ His ill luck likely to change !” 
Well, that is ane one. O dear, O dear!’ 

*I hope the things from Darwin’s have arrived,’ 
said Allardyce gravely. 

‘I’ve seen ’em, my dear fellow. There’s a great 
packet, with From Darwin’s painted on it, lying in 
the corner of the smoking-room. That’s what 
put me in such high feather at dinner-time. What 
a pity Swansdale is entailed ; it would be rather 
a nice place to come down to for the summer 
months, and to have painted on one’s cards: Paul 
Jones, Esquire, the Albany, and Swansdale Hall.’ 

‘ And what’s to be painted on my cards?’ asked 
Allardyce with sudden ferocity. 

‘Whatever you please, my dear fellow. We go 
share and share alike to the last penny, trust me 
for that.’ 

‘We shall certainly go share and share alike,’ 
was the dry reply ; ‘as for trusting you—well, yes, 
I trust you, for you know that if you played me 
false, Paul, I’d kill you like a dog.—See, there’s 
the boat come back again with dall and his 
young woman. Well, I suppose he’ll have had 
enough of poeates by this time, and be ready for 
business. my opinion, he should be bled freely 
without delay or stint: he’s just the sort of fool 
to be sweet upon his wife and nose-led ; and it is 
just that after marriage there may be 

*A son and heir,’ interrupted Paul. ‘Yes, he 
may become careful for his son’s sake.’ 


‘Not he. A gambler is never restrained by a 
far-off contingency. But when he is married, it is 
possible there may be—what it is now so fashion- 
able to dispense with on such occasions—No Cards,’ 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 

THE ‘square’ is a peculiarly English institution, 
having nothing analogous to it in estan countries, 
The first London square was that of Covent Garden, 
designed by Inigo Jones, for Francis Earl of Bed- 
ford, in 1640. The piazza of Livorno is supposed 
to have suggested this, but however that may be, 
the square soon became the most fashionable part 
of London. Lincoln’s Inn Fields is the next in 
= of antiquity, followed by Leicester Square, 

uilt between 1640 and 1671. The reign of Charles 
IT. was an age of squares. One of the chief ones 
then erected was Monmouth or Soho Square, 
the former name being given to it from the man- 
sion of the Duke of Monmouth, on the south side; 
the latter applied by the admirers of the duke, 
it is said from a word used at the battle of Sedge- 
moor. An attempt was afterwards made to call 
it King’s Square. Maitland, in 1732, calls it ‘a 
stately quadrate.” Evelyn wintered in 1690 ‘at 
Soho, in the great square.’ Bloomsbury Square 
was first called Southampton Square, from the 
town mansion of the Earl of Southampton. Evelyn, 
in 1665, speaks of it as ‘a noble square or piazza, a 
little towne.’ Macaulay, quoting the Travels of the 
Grand Duke Cosmo, tells us that foreign princes were 
carried to see Bloomsbury Square as one of the 
wonders of England! St James’s Square was built 
c. 1663 on a space called St James’s Fields, by the 
Earl of St im and was first called the Piazza. 
This square is an exception to the rule that fashion- 
able neighbourhoods are continually changing— 
for two hundred years it has been one of the most 
aristocratic places in London. Disraeli, in Lothair, 
says it ‘may be looked upon as our Faubourg St 
Germain, and a great patrician residing there dwells 
in the heart of that free and noble life of which 
he ought to form a part.’* Queen Square (West- 
minster) and Panton Square (Piccadilly) were also 
built in the reign of Charles IL. 

It is curious to note thet from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of Charles IT. our monarchs 
did everything they could to stop the increase of 
London. Country gentlemen were forbidden to 
leave their family seats and take up their resi- 
dence in the city, and in 1632 a Sussex squire was 


*In his masterly chapter on the state of England in 
1685 (History of England, i. 361), Macaulay says: ‘St 
James’s Square was a receptacle for all the offal and 
cinders, for all the dead cats and dead dogs of West- 
minster. At one time a cudgel-player kept the ring there; 
at another time an impudent squatter settled himself 
there, and built a shed for rubbish under the windows 
of the gilded saloons in which the first magnates of the 
realm, Norfolk, Ormond, Kent, and Pembroke, gave ban- 
quets and balls. It was not till these nuisances 
lasted through a whole generation, and till much had 
been written about them, that the inhabitants applied 
to parliament for permission to put up rails and to plant 
trees.’ At the same time, ‘the centre of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was an open space, where the rabble congregated 
every any Seng a few yards of Cardigan House and 
Winchester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to 
see bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. The beggars 
were as noisy and importunate as in the worst governed 
cities of the continent, A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was 
a proverb,’ 
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fined one thousand pounds for stopping too long 
in London. The grand old mansions by the side 
of the Thames were considered out of town. But 
London was formerly much larger in proportion 
to the other cities of the kingdom than it is at 

resent. In the days of Charles II. it was seven- 
teen times greater than the population of Bristol 
or Norwich ; now, it is little more than six times 
the size of Manchester or Liverpool. 

‘Leicester Fields’ was the name first given to 
Leicester Square, from the mansion at its north- 
east corner, first inhabited by the Earl of Leicester 
(d. 1667). George II. when Prince of Wales pur- 
chased it after he had quarrelled with his father, 
and it formed a convenient residence for his son 
Frederick when he also had a quarrel with his 
father. Savile House was added to it westward, 
and at the latter the young princes performed 
Addison’s play of Cato. Mr Timbs says the last 
royal tenant of Leicester House was the Duke of 
Gloucester, grandson of George II.; and the man- 
sion was let to Sir Ashton Lever for his museum, 
and taken down in 1788. Sir George Savile 
resided in Savile House, and as he was a 7 
champion of the papists, the rioters at that date 
sacked the house, \aoeie its valuable contents in 
the Fields, It was rebuilt at the beginning of the 

resent century, and here for about forty-five years 
Miss Linwood’s needlework was exhibited, and was 
considered one of the sights of London. She was 
born at Leicester in 1754, and at the age of thirteen 
had executed a picture in the style she afterwards 
rendered so famous. In 1798, she had worked a 
considerable number, which after having been 
shewn privately to the nobility at the Pantheon in 
Oxford, were publicly exhibited at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and afterwards at Savile House. 
According to the Book of Days (i. 348), the pictures 
were executed with fine crewels, dyed onder Miss 
Linwood’s superintendence, and worked on a thick 
tammy cloth woven for her. She received no 
assistance in working the pictures, every portion 
being done by her. The pictures were so placed 


in the saloons that their effect was very striking;|... 


for instance, Northcote’s ‘Lady Jane Grey visited 
by the Abbot and Keeper of the Tower at Night’ 
was placed in a cell at the end of a long dark 
passage. Miss Linwood was offered three thousand 

nineas for her copy of Carlo Dolci’s ‘Salvator 

fundi ;’ this she refused, and bequeathed the 
— to Her Majesty. This great needlewoman 

ied at the ripe age of ninety, in 1845. The year 
following, the pictures were sold at Christie’s ; but 
they realised very small sums, The ‘Judgment on 
Cain’ (ten years’ work) only made sixty-four pounds 
one shilling, and the whole collection did not realise 
more than one thousand pounds. Savile House was 
destroyed by fire on the night of February 28, 1865. 

For thirty-two years (that is, from 1760 to 1792) 
Sir Joshua Reynolds lived at Number 47, now the 
auction premises of Messrs Puttick and Simpson. 
Here were given those famous dinners, the first 
example in the country, says Forster, in his Life of 
Goldsmith,‘ 253, ‘of a cordial intercourse between 
persons of distinguished pretensions of all kinds: 
poets, physicians, lawyers, deans, historians, actors, 
temporal and spiritual peers, House of Commons 
men, men of science, men of letters, painters, 
philosophers, and lovers of the arts, meeting on a 
ground of ay ease, good-humour, and pleas- 
antry, which exalt my respect for the memory of 


Reynolds, It was no prim fine table he set them 
down to. Often was the dinner-board prepared for 
seven or eight required to accommodate itself to 
fifteen or sixteen; for often, on the very eve of 
dinner, would Sir Joshua tempt afternoon visitors 
with intimation that Johnson, or Garrick, or Gold- 
smith was to dine there.’ 

Mr Timbs, in his Curiosities of London, gives 1761 
as the date when Sir Joshua took the house, but 
from entries in his pocket-book given in Leslie 
and Taylor’s Life (i. 182), he was certainly here in 
the previous year. His painting-room, according to 
Northcote, was cngndl, ‘about twenty feet long by 
sixteen broad. The window which gave the light 
to the room was square, and not much larger than 
one half the size of a common window in a private 
house ; whilst the lower part of this window was 
nine feet four inches from the floor. The chair 
for his sitters was raised eighteen inches from the 
floor, and turned round on casters.* His palettes 
were those which are held by a handle, not those 
held on the thumb. The stocks of his pencils 
were long, measuring about nineteen inches, He 
painted in that part of the room nearest to the 
window, and never sat down when he worked.’ 
[The father of ee Morland the painter, it is 
interesting to note, had previously occupied the 
house.] For a forty-seven years’ lease of the prem- 
ises, he gave one thousand six hundred and fifty 
pounds, and spent fifteen hundred pounds more on 
a gallery and painting-rooms. He raised his prices 
from fifteen, thirty, and sixty guineas (for head, half- 
length, and full length), to twenty-five, fifty, and 
one hundred and fifty guineas, and soon made six 
thousand pounds a year. He set up a coach, which 
Miss Reynolds, who was of a retiring disposi- 
tion, thought too grand. ‘What!’ said Sir Joshua, 
‘would you have one like an apothecary’s carriage ?’ 
Northcote describes it as ‘a chariot, on the panels 
of which were eee zene the four seasons 
of the year in allegorical figures. The wheels were 
ornamented with carved foliage and gilding; the 
liveries also of his servants were laced with silver. 
He knew that it would be inquired whose 
grand chariot this was, and then when it was told, 
it would give a strong indication of his great 
success, and by that means tend to increase it.’ 
The panels of this gorgeous equipage were painted 
by Calton, afterwards a Royal Academician. The 

estern Literary and Scientific Institution sub- 
sequently occupied Sir Joshua’s house; and a 
theatre, designed by George Godwin, F.R.S. was 
subsequently added. ' 

Hogarth (who ‘brought the canvas down from 
mythology and pageantry, and made it tell the 
real story of common life—its pathos, its meanness, 
fashions, humours, tears, laughter, triumphs, and 
depths of degradation’) lived on the opposite side 
of the square, in what is now the northern half of 
the Sabloniére Hotel, from 1733, and there died, 
October 26, 1764. He had also a house at Chis- 
wick, but chiefly lived in Leicester Fields, at the 


*This chair was given to Barry, R.A. by Lord and 
Lady Inchiquin after Reynolds’s death. At the sale of 
the furniture of Dr Fryer (Barry’s biographer), it was 
secured for Sir Thomas Lawrence. It afterwards 
into the hands of Sir M. A. Shee, and at his sale (1851) 
made L.5, 15s. 6d. ; being bought by Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A. 
At that sale, one of Sir Joshua’s palettes (presented by 
Turner to Shee) made L.4, 4s.; this is now in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Academy. 
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sign of the Golden Head, characteristically cut by 
the great artist from pieces of cork glued together, 
and then painted.* Wis painting-room was after- 
wards the billiard-room of the Sabloniére. Four 
or five years after Hogarth took up his residence 
here, great alterations were made in the square. 
Before this, the rows of elm-trees in the court before 
Leicester House extended nearly half the width 
of the present —- In the Country Journal or 
Craftsman, April 16, 1737, is this piece of infor- 
mation : ‘ Leicester Fields is going to be fitted up 
in a very elegant manner ; a new wall and rails to 
be erected all t round, and a basin in the middle, 
after the manner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Mr 
Timbs says, some years after, the streets were so 
thinly built in the neighbourhood, that when the 
heads of the Scottish rebels of 1745 were placed 
on Temple Bar, a man stood in Leicester Fields 
with a telescope, to give persons a sight of them 
for a halfpenny apiece.t+ 

Next door to Hogarth lived the great anatomical 

n, John Hunter, from 1783 to the time of 
his death in 1793. His Anatomical Museum was 
purchased by the government for fifteen thousand 
nee and removed to the Royal College of 

urgeons. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his por- 
trait, which is now in the same place. 

Where the Alhambra Palace stands, the Panop- 
ticon of Science and Art was erected by a company 
in 1852-3. Two years before, the centre of the 
square was leased to Mr Wyld for three thousand 
pounds for ten years, and a circular building was 
speedily erected to exhibit his Great Globe. The 
earth’s surface was figured on the inside instead of 
the outside of a sphere, on a scale of ten miles to 
an inch Socenaial, and one mile to an inch vertical. 
The building was removed in 1862. 

We now come to the history of the statue, the 
remains of which have been sold for sixteen pounds.. 
Mr Sarsfield Taylor says of it: ‘The king is attired 
in the garb of a Roman general, without a helmet, 
but having his brow adorned with the laurel 
wreath, emblematic of his triumph over James II. 
The horse is well designed, more in the style of 
Raffael or Julio Romano than those in the Athe- 
nian frieze. There is an air of command in the 
monarch, and solemn dignity about the whole, 
which is rather superior to that in the statue of 
Charles I. at Charing-Cross. { One can hardly 
avoid a smile at the mention of ‘command’ and 
‘solemn dignity,’ when we remember the recent 
disgraceful state of the ‘ fallen’ monarch. 

A great deal of controversy has arisen as to the 
monarch represented, but we think the balance in 
favour of George I. Dr Rimbault, in Notes and 
Queries, August 23, 1862, quotes the following from 
some manuscript remarks on London Localities, in 
the handwriting of Horace Walpole : ‘The eques- 
trian statue of George I one of the numerous 
sculptures that adorned the grounds of Canons, is 
now the ornament of Leicester Square. It was 

by William Hallett, Esq. then a cabinet- 
maker in Long Acre, who also purchased the estate 
ee and erected on the spot the present 


According to Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of 


* Smith’s Life of Nollekens. 

+ Anecdote Biography, Second Series, p. 15. 

t Origin, Progress, and Present Condition of the Fine 
Aris in Great Britain and Ireland, ii. 64. 


George IT. (iii. 315), ‘his (George II.’s) son Fred- 
erick affected the same contradictory fondness for 
his grandfather, erected the statue of George I. in 
Leicester Fields, and intended, if he had come to 
the crown, to place a monument to his memory in 
St Paul’s,’ 

As the statue has been variously assigned to 
George I. George II. and William III. so its 
fabricator is uncertain. It is said to have been 
modelled by Buchard for the Duke of Chandos, 
but Dallaway, in his edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting (ed. Wornun, ii. 697), says it ‘was 
cast in mixed metal, and afterwards gilt by him (a 
statuary, Van Ost or Nost) and his scholar Char- 
pentier. The horse was exactly modelled from 
that by Le Sceur at Charing-Cross, and the man is 
much better. When Canons was taken down, and 
its sumptuous ornaments dispersed, this statue was 
brought to its present station in Leicester Square’ 
Dr Rimbault says that Van Nost (a native of 
Mechlin) did all the statuary and carved work at 
Canons. 

It may be interesting to note that Charles 
Dibdin’s Sans Souci Theatre was built in Leicester 
Place in 1796. Bone, the enamel painter (who once 
had two thousand two hundred guineas for an 
enamel eighteen by sixteen inches), lived in Lisle 
Street. Hogarth’s master, Elias Gamble the silver- 
smith, had his shop in Cranbourne Alley. The 
last town residence of Sir Isaac Newton was in St 
Martin’s Street, next the chapel; Dr Burney sub- 
sequently lived in the house when writing his 
History of Music, and his daughter here wrote 
Evelina. 


PEACE. 


Peace flies before us, quiet Peace— 
The shadow that a cloud’s white fleece 
Drops softly on the slippery grass, 
When the full sun, in June’s bright crown, 
Pours all his heat and burden down, 
Ever men wish, and ever it doth pass. 


The baron leans from his towered rock, 
And sees the peasants and the flock, 
And sighing, saith: ‘Peace lives with these ;” 
While thought as sad in them doth move, 
At the fair palace throned above 
Their river, and the highland thick with trees, 


Peace hovers o’er the white-draped bed 
Where Childhood pillows its bright head ; 
Sits under leaves of oak and beech, 
In shadow figured quaint with lights ; 
And haunts the cool of sparkling nights, 
And sails adown the stream’s moon-silvered reach, 


Doth not mankind esteem her dear ! 
Her eyes with calm shine deep and clear ; 
Her voice, how strangely sweet it falls ! 
The flowing of her raiment white 
Doth cast around a Sabbath light ; 
Who would not hasten when her dove-note calls ! 


Why seeks she only field and grove ? 
Are the wild-flowers alone her love, 
Whom all the care-worn world desire ? 
She answers : ‘I can dwell in cot, 
In palaces, in any spot ; 
But not with folly, selfishness, and ire.’ 
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